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EDITORIAL 
THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEM 


“The most pressing problem which confronts you is that of 
unemployment, consequent upon a world-wide restriction of 
trade, and this may be alleviated, but cannot be cured by legislative 
means.” (The King’s Speech at the Opening of Parliament, 


Feb. 15th.) 


HIS most pressing problem concerns intimately 

and personally over a million people, to sa 
nothing of their dependents, who are without wor 
and, except for the Unemployment Insurance allow- 
ance, without the means of livelihood. If there is 
any Christian decency and human feeling in the land, 
this tragedy of unemployment should concern the rest 
of the community too. The cool admission—uttered 
so dispassionately—that unemployment is an evil that 
may be alleviated, but not cured by legislative means, 
should arouse very real distress and alarm. If we must 
accept without demur the uncomfortable saying that 
the present evil of unemployment is an incurable 
disease of the social body, then there is only one course 
for us—despair. 

It is true that our Lord said, “‘ The poor you have 
always with you.” He Himself embraced poverty in 
order to enrich us spiritually ; but the poverty that 
Christ made divine was not synonymous with unem- 
ployment. It is insincere to pretend that poverty is a 
necessary and inevitable element in the Christian 
scheme : it is hypocrisy on our part (especially when 
we have all the necessities of life, and perhaps more 
than our share of the superfluities) to say that poverty 
is a useful spiritualizing leaven in a world of iniquity. 
The world will always contain a large number of 
persons who live honestly by the sweat of their brow 
without any surplus of wealth. There will, our 
pessimists assure us, always be poverty in this vale 
of tears in all its forms and degrees. Does the accept- 
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ance of this unpleasant fact imply our acceptance of 
the most utter and degrading degree of poverty for 
so overwhelming a proportion of the people of the 
land? If the presence of the poor in our midst is help- 
ful for fostering the Christian virtues and for giving 
scope for charity among backsliding humanity, at 
least the poor need not be unemployed and should not 
be allowed to starve. Poverty, plus the grace of God, 
plus a man’s good will, is a noble thing we give to 
God and call an evangelical counsel ; but poverty by 
itself is an evil, fruitful of endless other pee physical 
and moral. 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, in a circular letter 
to all the clergy of the archdiocese of Westminster, 
November 3rd, 1920, drew attention to this most 
pressing problem of unemployment. He said : 


“It is officially stated that ‘there are at this 
moment probably not less than a quarter of a 
million disabled and fit ex-service men and ex- 
officers of His Majesty’s Forces still out of employ- 
ment.’ ” 


And His Eminence expressed the hope that the clergy 
would, by references in the pulpit and by any other 
means in their power, assist the appeal that was being 
made on behalf of the unemployed to employers of 
labour throughout the country. 

Another appeal was made at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of different religious denominations in 
Trafalgar Square on Saturday, February 19th. The 
following resolution was passed : 

“That this meeting insists that the present crisis of 
unemployment is but one more sign of the radical failure 
of our present social order, and affirms that the final 
remedy for unemployment can only be found in a funda- 
mental recasting of our industrial system. 

“ At the same time it demands that the immediate 
need shall be drastically dealt with and, while urging 
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that all possible steps shall be taken to employ as many 
as possible in useful work at standard wages, demands 
adequate maintenance for all for whom work cannot at 
once be found. 


“ Finally it calls on the Christian Church to recognize 
the special and acute responsibility in regard to this matter 
and to raise its united voice in regard to it in no uncertain 
tones.” 


This pronouncement of the Cardinal Archbishop 
and this resolution of a body of sincere religious men 
may cast a ray of hope upon a very despairful situation. 
If there is no cure for the pressing evil of unemploy- 
ment by legislative means, a remedy may be found 
elsewhere. ‘‘ But all agree, and there can be no 
question whatever, that some remedy must be found, 
and found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness 
pressing so heavily and unjustly at this moment on 
the vast majority of the working classes.” (Leo XIII, 
Rerum Novarum.) 

Perhaps something more than an alleviation of the 
evil would be found by a more diligent study and more 
whole-hearted acceptance of the Christian principles 
enunciated by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on 
The Condition of the Working Classes. ‘Therein un- 
employment is called a crime. ‘“‘ The labour of the 
working man,” says Pope Leo XIII, “ is not only his 
personal attribute, but it is mecessary ; and this makes 
all the difference. The preservation of life is the 
bounden duty of one and all, and to be wanting therein 
isacrime. It follows that each one has a right to pro- 
cure what is required in order to live ; and the poor 
can procure it in no other way than through work and 
wages.” The three main causes of evil conditions of 
the modern working-man are, say the Pope : 


1. “ Rapacious usury, which although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is, nevertheless, 
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under a different guise, but with like injustice, still 
practised by covetous and grasping men.” 


2. “‘ The custom of working by contract.” 


3. “ The concentration of so many branches of 
trade in the hands of a few individuals ; so that a 
small number of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor 
a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” 


We would strongly recommend the study of this 
Encyclical to all who are interested or concerned in 
the pressing problem of unemployment. 


THE EpITor. 


BENEDICT XV 


OLE voice of peace amid the raging sea 

Of hate and slaughter, cries and counter-cries 
Of stricken, bought and sold humanity, 
Sole voice of truth amid the storm of lies ; 


Sole voice of love amid the roar of hate 

That sunders race from race and man from man; 
When all the thoughtless world is desolate 

Sole king and seer the Law of God to scan ; 


His Law thou meditating day and night 

Unto a blind bewilder’d world dost speak, 
Unwearied, swerving never left or right, 
Blessing and blest, rock-steadfast, valiant, meek. 


H. E. G. Rope. 





IRELAND TO-DAY UNDER ENGLAND* 


(FEBRUARY, 1921). 
BY AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S SON. 


HE Manchester Guardian publishes things, 
“ incredible,” in England, concerning maraud- 
ers and murderers, called police, in Ireland. 

Everyone in this land who opens his lips has “ in- 
credible ” tales to tell about them—tales too true. 

That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Here are things, done of late, that never have been 
published. But the present writer has seen, or he has 
heard. 

(a) In Tipperary, boys, but a short time since, were 
playing ball against an old disused half-ruinous house. 
Up drove the “ police,” rushed out of their lorry, 
seized the boys, saying : “‘ You burnt our barracks ”— 
the building where the boys were playing was not the 
barracks, which (in another part of the town) had been 
burnt—“ and now we'll have revenge on you.” They 
beat the boys with butt ends of revolvers, knocked 
them to the ground, kicked them, carried off five into 
a lorry, to deal further with them. Some of the boys 
escaped to tell the priests of the place. When the men 
saw the priests, they shouted: “‘ What do you want 
here, you bloody sky-pilots?”’ At last, one R.I.C. 
man among them quieted them so far, that they let go 
the boys, some of whom were cut about the faces, and 
had to have their heads bandaged for wounds. 

* This article, written by one of English descent living in Ireland, 
the son of a British officer, is not published in the interests of any 
political party, but solely in the interests of truth. 

The publication of such painful facts may do something to end 
a state of affairs which, in the words of Sir Philip Gibbs and others 


(The Times, 14th September, 1920), is “‘ bringing danger and dis- 
honour upon us Englishmen.”—The Epiror. 
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Then the “ police ” broke into a public-house, stole 
much liquor, and twenty pounds from the till. 

Having restored “law and order” in this place, 
they went on. A blacksmith there declares that he 
heard one drunken ruffian boast : “ I got seven years, 
in England, for murdering my wife ; and I’m getting 
thirty shillings a day in Ireland for murdering Irish- 
men.” And, indeed, hardly a day is now passing 
without such a murder. 

(5) Here is a young man passing a barracks in Cork, 
half an hour before “‘ curfew.” The police demand: 
“Who are you? Who are your relatives?” His 
answer, that he did not see by what right they thus 
should ask ; that life would be intolerable, if passers 
at any hour were thus victimized. The “ police” 
followed him. Hearing some altercation, a lady, a 
neighbour, pulled the young man into her garden. 
She kept him there till she thought “ the custodians 
of civilization” (Sir H. Greenwood’s definition of 
them) had gone. But they had waited. When R. 
went out, they set him against a wall—before he could 
reach his house close by—and then one of the police 
protectors put a revolver touching his breast and 
fired, shooting him through the lung. He has sur- 
vived, to tell the tale of what was being done, this 
last month of November, 1920, in Ireland, its Chief 
Secretary’s “‘ freest country in the world.” 

(c) In Co. Clare they have come to a cousin of two 
brothers “on the run ” and asked if he knew where 
his hunted relatives were. He said he could not say. 
They said, “‘ We shall shoot you.” He repeated that 
that could not force him to tell. They put him— 
“threw him,” was the word used to me—into a lorry, 
face downwards, and (off and on) for an hour trampled 
him as they drove. Further on, at a public-house, 
they got more drunken, and again they said they would 
shoot him. That were better, he said, than to treat me 
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as you have been treating me. They took him from 
the lorry, stripped him naked, piled his clothes, poured 

etrol on them, burnt them, and then, from shoulders 
to feet, poured ane over the young man, leaving him 
lying near the burnt clothes. He lost consciousness. 
When he recovered, his persecutors were gone. He 
crept into a haystack. The farmer found him there in 
the morning, unconscious. 

The following is a sworn and witnessed depo- 
sition ; which has been sent to America :— 

(d) “ I was awakened at two o’clock a.m. on 28th 
October, 1920, at my residence. My wife and myself 
got up ; but before I was able to get downstairs I was 
accosted by a number of military officers in the lobby 
outside our bedroom door. They asked me my name, 
and kept my wife and myself about ten minutes stand- 
ing in the cold, undressed. They then allowed me to 
get my trousers on, and ordered me down to the 
kitchen. My wife (in her night-dress still) and I 
went down to the kitchen, where we found soldiers, 
under the direction of an officer, tearing up the flooring 
boards. ‘They emptied the contents of various cup- 
boards on to the floor. They then ordered my wife 
upstairs. She refused to go, as military were upstairs 
in the bedrooms. She was eventually compelled to go. 

An officer picked up a photograph, and, in reply to 
his questioning, I told him it was a photograph of my 
little son, nine years old, taken in kilts. He thereupon 
tore it up in bits and hit me across the face with them. 
He said, ‘ You are a Republican!” I said, “‘ Yes.” 
He took a revolver out of his pocket and placed it to 
my right temple, and asked me to tell him where the 
Mayor sleeps at night. I said I did not know. He 
called me a liar. He then opened the button of my 
shirt and placed the muzzle of the revolver against my 
heart, telling me he was giving me five minutes to 
divulge the information. 
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While the revolver was at my heart an officer stand- 
ing at the corner discharged a shot from a revolver, 
There was a hearty laugh from the officers and soldiers 
all round at this. It was done presumably to frighten 
me. 

He pressed me hard for some time longer, still 
keeping the revolver to my heart ; as that was of no avail, 
he caught me by the ears and by the hair of the head and 
shook me; he kicked me and told me to get upstairs, 

He followed and demanded where my uniform and 
bagpipes were. Since it was of no use, as I refused to 
give him the information, he ordered me to dress and to 
come away with them. They had been then about an 
hour in the house. When dressed, and outside the 
house, a young soldier, about seventeen or eighteen 
years, took charge of me. He placed a rifle to my 
chest, and said, ‘ You b——d, if I had my way you 
would not go in the lorry. Id finish you now.’ On 
being marched off, this same soldier kept prodding me 
in the spine from behind (as a result of which I am 
stillsore). ‘This he did all the way to about one hundred 
and fifty yards from my house. The party halted there, 
and the same officer who had previously threatened and 
assaulted me proceeded to start the same all over 
again. He eventually called me to one side, giving me 
a further caution respecting the Republican Army 
and the Pipers’ Band, stating that all the people of 
this country will be mown down inside another twelve 
months as the Crown Forces intend to finish the business. 
He then ordered me to get away home. I did so, fully 
expecting to be shot at while so doing, as this has been 
their usual custom under such circumstances. On 
arriving home I met my wife in the kitchen, still 
undressed. It was then 4 a.m. She appeared quite 
dazed and could not speak when I addressed her.” 
(The pity of it!] “ The kitchen and one back bedroom 
appeared like refuse heaps. The back garden was all 
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dug up, and silver and other articles were missing from 
the house.” | 

(e) On Sunday, November 21st—before the 
Reprisals for Reprisals for Reprisals that day in 
Dublin—at mid-day, they rushed, in lorries, out of 
another Irish city. On their way down the street they 
fired, hitting one passing boy in the arm. He will lose 
his arm, it is said. Just outside the town, they saw 
boys in a field, playing, others on a wall, watching the 
players. ‘‘I mightn’t have been in this world at all 
to-day,” says, to'me, one of the boys, about fourteen 
years old. ‘‘ The Black and Tans ’’—police, mind you 
—“ opened fire on us and threw a bomb.” When 
they thought they had the playing natives terrified, 
one of these English restorers of law and order—what 
shameless representatives of England !—told the boys : 
“You have no right to be in a crowd; you are not 
allowed to be more than two together ; if we see a crowd 


of you together we'll fire.” ‘They had already fired at, 
and wounded, the above-mentioned passing boy, 
one of two together. Yet these poor Irish boys keep 
singing : 


No more our ancient sireland 
Shall shelter the despot or the slave. 


(“I cannot be responsible for the Black and Tans,” 
said, the first week in December, a military officer to a 
newspaper man whose house he and his soldiers had 
broken into in the night by mistake for another house. 
“Therefore I advise you not to sleep in your house. 
We have only raided you—not murdered you.”’’) 

As they passed, further, in front of a professional 
man’s house, a maid made a gesture of disgust at them. 
In, half a dozen of them rushed. “‘ Search the house!” 
cried their leader. The children fled. “ We’re going 
to kill murderers ! ” they shouted. 

» (f) Next evening, as I passed down a chief city 
street, police lorries were seen—two hours before their 
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“ curfew,” the close time for criminals. Some girls, 
almost children, cried, “‘ Here they are ! ”’—then, by 
the “ police,” one shot was fired—and we natives took 
refuge ina hotel. The “ police ” passed. And law and 
order were restored. And England stands this! Nay, 
England appears to us to be supporting this ! 

I add these “ incredible” words. Yesterday, and 
the day before, in a town, men in English uniform and 
armed, searched, in the open streets, Irish victims, 
with hands up, and robbed them—one not rich shop- 
keeper, of twenty pounds he had taken, for safety, 
from his (very un-Sinn Fein) shop ; for he thought they 
might be burning him out, that night. “ Have you any 
money ?”’ they openly asked young men. The English 
Labour Commission members were witnesses. 

(g) I open this, again, to say that to-day, December 
7th—the Press tells this—as two men came quietly out 
of a shop near where I write, one was shot : he is since 
dead. Police were rushing past, and they potted him, 
an ex-navy man, twenty-one years’ service, a day in 
the water at the battle of Jutland. This is called the 
measure precautionary. Men must not walk too late— 
not at 4.30 p.m. However, ’tis but a poor man gone. 
One is told of even a Police Inspector’s recent letter to 
his wife, charging her never to be in the street with 
these men, at any hour. There is always danger, as 
he says; and the fellows are often drunk. “ As I 
passed a bank one morning, this week,” says a 
Unionist to the present writer, “‘ I saw a lot of them 
standing outside ; two of them very drunk.” ‘“ You 
saw this?’ Lasked. “ I saw it,” he repeated ; adding, 
that “ one of the drunken police was fingering the blade 
of his bayonet, laughing, as a sign of what might be 
expected by onlookers.” This same Unionist tells me 
further that he was, yesterday, searched in the open 
street by, apparently, roving police out for loot, so he 
said. At his office door he saw a poor man, bloody, 
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his head beaten with a revolver butt-end. My friend 
remonstrated with him on his unwisdom in making 
objections, even by word, to the police robbing him. 
It is unwise. “‘ Murderers,” they say they object to. 
But they’re out to kill. 

And not one of the murderers of the Irish, not one 
—from those who killed Thomas MacCurtain, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, down to those who have killed 
the young expectant mother in Gort, and the little girl 
in Dublin streets, and the priest in Galway, called out 
of his house, as for the dying ; himself then murdered 
by them, and thrown dead into a bog; and so many 
shot in their beds; the crippled, the sick, the 
fathers of families, the young boys—not one of these 
murderers (in spite of verdicts of murder against 
them), has been even tried. Not one. And to-day, 
lest the truth should still be told, coroner’s inquests 
are not allowed. But the plotters and the criminals, the 
organizers and the patrons, are the judges—and in 
= What a farce! What a bleeding and bloody 
arce | 

Then comes ‘‘ Revenge—a kind of wild justice.” 
Not personal revenge, but patriotic fury, or frenzy. 

Murderers! ‘“ The officials of this Government 
have murdered with impunity old and young in the 
diocese of Cashel,”’ wrote its archbishop, as far back as 
August 13th, 1920. “‘ They have wrecked towns, 
villages, and peaceful homes. ... They speak of 
outrages ‘ attributed to Sinn Fein’; but they do not 
call attention to the murder of a nation, . . . or to the 
protection afforded to the criminals” (now Lord 
Chancellors, etc.) “who taught the grammar of 
anarchy, or to the kidnapping of children, or to the 
imprisonment of men without trial or charges, or to 
the many military raids on defenceless homes, or to the 
midnight murders by the forces of the Crown.” On 
that very day, be it recalled, Mr. Hyndman published 
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his English words on “ our blasted hypocrisy ” con. 
cerning Ireland. “ I am all for self-determination for 
Ireland,” said (that same month) England’s Prime 
Minister ! 

Revenge! Justice! Reprisals! Murders! Execu- 
tions !—what you will. But was there one policeman 
attacked, before Ireland was humbugged, flouted, 
slandered, plotted against, raided, plundered, burnt, 
murdered ? What would the English have done to 
German agents of such doings in England ? 

“Who began it ? ” Mr. Masterman has lately asked, 
and has answered: “ Sir Edward Carson began it.” 
Nevertheless, do not forget that ‘‘ we were astounded,” 
has said a Carson lieutenant, Mr. Ronald MacNeill, 
“to find the thing so easy. We never thought the 
Government would have knuckled under like that.” 
The North-East Ulster bluff was made easy, and its 
flouting, and its hectoring ; and the Carsonite rebels 


against their country, found, once again, that the 
English Government was the detonator to their Orange 
dynamite. And from that English Government the 
conspirators get their reward; verily. For fighting 
against their country. For seceding from their 
country. Nor are those who are fighting for their 
country and for its unity, without their reward, in 


Ireland—* mocking and stripes ; moreover also, bonds 
and prisons ; they are stoned, they are tempted, they 
wander about, being in want, distressed, afflicted ; of 
whom the world is not worthy, wandering in deserts, 
in mountains, and in dens and in caves of the earth.” 
Terence MacSwiney is these young men’s ideal, their 
type. I shall not shame his name and theirs, by sug- 
gesting what seems the type that the English worship 
ere. 

(h) The men from poor England shot a young 
student, last Christmastide as he ran from them, out 
of his house, in the country. They said he had 
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done what Mr. Masterman now says (concerning the 
other young murdered student, Kevin Barry) that 
“every Englishman worthy of the name would have 
done: defend his village.” The enemy said he had 
“ambushed ” a patrol of soldiers, disarmed them, 
burnt their lorry. They shot this second youth. We 
buried him. As we walked ; first the coffin borne by 
comrades, then the relatives, and then one of England’s 
armoured cars, in the midst of the very procession— 
what Englishmen might feel, at German armed men in 
Nurse Cavell’s procession, that, Irishmen felt ; iron 
entering into their souls—and behind the car we were 
walking. Suddenly, the young master—a soldier— 
from the top of his car, shouted at us: ‘‘ No further,” 
and, in loudest rasping voice: “‘ Get out.” We Irish 
mourners then scattered from before his guns. Now, 
the abuse represented by that little soldier lording it, in 
ignorance of every right feeling that brought us there, 
in his insolence of petty place, in his machine’s brute 
force—that cause is judged. Indeed, as one of the 
English said, centuries since, seeing (still a bit shocked) 
what his English did in Ireland: ‘‘ Good God, how 
uickly doth this country alter men’s natures!” 

hat was when the last Earl of Desmond was crying 
out to his people : “‘ We are trampled upon by a gang 
of mailed marauders who hok! us in contempt... . 
Rights are despised, liberty is a catchword, the civil 
administration is in the hands of spies, hirelings, and 
defamers.”’ 

In 1580. In 1920. 

And “ Revenge is a kind of wild justice.” The 
Irish felt it in Elizabeth’s day, when a countryman of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s boasted, of going off, he and his 
troop, for “hunting in the mountains,” with no 

uarter for Irish man, Irish woman, Irish child. The 
rish feel after wild justice to-day, when an English 
officer’s intercepted letter tells how he enjoys this 
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Irish hunting, and says: “It’s great fun” ; adding, 
“we mustn’t be squeamish about the women and 
children.” Young Mrs. Quinn’s murder in Co, 
Galway has come since, and little Annie O’Neill’s in 
Dublin. 

(t) This morning, as I write, we are shown, in 
prison hospital, an ex-soldier. He is smothered, in his 
breathing, for he was “‘ gassed,” fighting in the war for 
small nations, for his small nation; and Mr. Lloyd 
George had said to him, in a recruiting snare, that 
when we give liberty to small nations, “‘ we cannot 
leave Ireland out, we cannot break our word to the 
world.” And this young Irishman, who felt the 
“ gentleman ” was somehow not deceiving him, went 
out to fight. He fought for five years, he was wounded 
three times, he was awarded one of the military medals. 
And so he came home. He had a pension. And he 
saw how he had been tricked, and he saw what 


England’s word seemed to be worth in his Ireland. 
And he would not wear that medal, sign of militarism, 
sign of the “ Prussianism ” from which he had been 
encouraged to save the world, at the expense of his 
life ; sign of that, and of something more, not only of 
bullying, he judged, but of lying. And he sent them 
back the medal, and he ee up all connection with a 


dishonoured cause, and he lost his pension. He 
recognized English principles of self-determination. 
And he applied Sinn Fein, not only to England, to 
Poland, to Belgium, but to his Ireland. ‘‘ Remember 
Belgium.” But “ Remember Ireland.” The enemy 
at home tracked him. They found “ seditious litera- 
ture ” with him ; newspapers, it seems, of Mr. Arthur 
Griffith and Mr. P. Little, both since put in jail. 
And they jailed the ex-soldier, and he is doing six 
months’ hard labour for having taken England at her 
word. The more English people that are told this, the 
better. For, there are many Englishmen who are not 
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willing to have responsibility for such unhappy mis- 
doings, causes of Irish Reprisals, for which come 
English Reprisals. 

I do not know how many Englishmen may be 
brought to see that connection between cause and 
effect in Ireland, and rightly to apportion praise and 
blame. Yet let them hear these words, written lately 
to the present writer by a priest not young in years, 
high in honour : “‘ I question the good faith of English- 
men who profess allegiance to fine principles of con- 
duct, and who yet seem to ignore those principles in 
certain departments of public duty.” He means, in 
Ireland. “ If when they profess unqualified allegiance 
to those principles, they are consciously indisposed to 
observe them in particular cases, they cannot escape the 
imputation of conscious dishonesty of mind ; unless a 

lea of conscious poltroonery might serve for an 

excuse. If they are not prepared to observe the 
principles they enunciate, their proclamation of those 
principles appears to be a mere commercial use of 
topics likely to recommend a publication for the 
market, or likely to secure votes for a knave on false 
pretences.” 

The Times is ‘‘ sure that the deep humanity and 
sturdy rectitude of judgment which are the heritage of 
men of English speech will once again prevail.” Let 
us hope so. That was on September 16th. Yet The 
Times had made no comment on the September 14th 
Confession letter it also published, of Bishop Gore, and 
General Gough, etc.,* pleading for self-knowledge of 
Englishmen’s doings in Ireland. And of the English 
convicted spy, the criminal, Frank Hardy, with Chief 
Secretary Macpherson’s free pass from prison, to prey 


* Though even General Gough has since written that he has 
evidence making him suspect [sic] that murder is part of the Govern- 
ment’s policy for Ireland ; but he is “ not at liberty to disclose it ’’ ! 
Meantime, murder goes on; while the Government deceives, 
denies ; and then condones, encourages, supports. 
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on Irishmen and lure them to death, no word in the 
Times, Daily Mail, Daily Express of next day. 

Each day that one puts off printing, stories, round 
one, would heap themselves—stories which, “ if you 
tell them in England, people just say: ‘ You're a 
damned liar.’” So I am assured, by an ex-lrish 
officer who served throughout the late war. But, in 
Ireland, out of their own bitter experience, or from 
_ before their astonished eyes, everyone (as I have said) 
who opens his or her mouth, has stories of the infamy, 
Thousands of such unpublished stories there must be. 
Let anyone talk, and you will hear. Listen, then, to 
more tales of a later day, end of January, 1921 :— 

(j) As I write again, a University professor, an 
Englishman, comes in, and tells of being in a tramcar, 
when a drunken Englishman, “as if from White- 
chapel,’ he says—anyway, one of the “ Black and 
Tans ”’*—swaggered in, forced this gentleman to 
stand with hands up, searched him all over, stuck his 
hands inside collar and shirt, breathed in beastly 
fashion and with dirty smell, into his face, jeered at 
him, used filthy language (the uniform mark of the 
beast on their lips), and finally—when the professor 
said he could not understand the questions put by 
this representative of the terrorizers and looters— 
said: “ I’ll make you understand,” shoving then his 
revolver into his victim’s mouth; withdrawing it 
only after he had regaled himself with the shrieks of 
women present in the tram. “ If it hadn’t been for 
my own wife and family, I felt I’d have wrenched the 
brute’s revolver, and so have given my life for his,” 
said my friend. 

The same professor, in February, comes from a 


*« A by no means negligible proportion of the Force consists of 
men of intemperate habits, who are utterly unsuited to their 
duties,’’ modestly explains the Report of the Labour Commission im 
Ireland. (London, S.W., 33 Eccleston Square.) 
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cinema where he saw two bullies in British uniform 
take programmes from the waitress, draw their re- 
volvers and force the girl down on the seat between 
them—where they kept her. ‘Great Ruffians,” re- 
marks a quondam English enthusiast and believer in 
Britain’s last war wherein he lost three of his family. 

(k) Then, a few hours ago, a lady superintendent of 
a private hospital, says to me: ‘‘ Our last case was 
sad. A young woman, before her first child’s birth, 
in nervous prostration, her house in the country having 
been raided again and again in the middle of the night 
by official murderers, seeking her young husband. 
Finally, she quite lost her reason. The child has been 
born, dead—in the asylum.” 

(1) “ You ought to be thankful you’re not shot ”’— 
to an old pro-English citizen (brother-in-law of an 
officer whose statue tells of his daring against the 
Boers), robbed, by two degraded English officers, at 
hissuburban gate, of watch and money, and when 
daring to go home on Sunday afternoon, after dark, 
and being unfortunate enough to meet men of “ the 
force that enjoys special and powerful protection.” 
So notes the Labour Commission’s report. 

(m) They used the same words, to a young Irish- 
man arrested, a rope put round his neck, and a pistol 
kept at his head—as his mother told me—charged 
with nothing, but told to answer questions by his 
persecutors. And that was the exact experience— 
words, and acts—of a Capuchin priest arrested lately ; 
both priest and layman then discharged, and no 
word why they were threatened, insulted, tortured. 

(x) And since I wrote so far, a member of a City 
Corporation tells me his story of the past week. 
Treasurer of a flourishing Total Abstinence Hall, on 
mg between six and seven, going home, he was set 
upon by four “ police,” drunk ; was robbed of his 
gold watch and of his money, then beaten, and re- 
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volvers rammed under his clothes. ‘“ And no satis. 
faction.” He is a quiet father of a young family. 
He did not seem to add Shylock’s “no revenge.” 
(And this, under martial law. What a pitiable position 
is the General’s, where all this is going on, while he 
has all the power to stop it. Fancy a General Gordon! 
Or a General Sir William Butler !) 

It is hard for people in the position of persecutors 
to be in the right, no matter what they do. It is hard 
for defenders of hearth and home to be in the wrong. 

Going down a street to-day, there walked, in flowing 
Irish costume, but black, black, too, the band on her 
hair, and only a silver Tara brooch fastening her cloak, 
the little daughter of Thomas MacCurtain, the Irish 
Lord Mayor murdered by the police. And, as the 
child passed, at ten in the morning, out of a public 
house lurched three young policemen armed with 
rifles. And think of them at ten at night! They, and 
the Irish maiden—England and Ireland in 1921. 

There is one Englishman wondering, at Eton 
College, whether it is all right—all the pride, the 
bullying, the lying. That is the Head Master, Dr. 
Alington—according to the Daily Express, September 
18th, 1920—who thinks that “‘ the country needs to be 
told the truth by everyone with equal impartiality.” 
It does. ‘‘ We are living in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and falsehood.” You are. Come and see the truth, 
in Ireland. Come over and help—yourselves. 

As for us in Ireland, we hear, more and more, our 
exile Dr. Todhunter’s Banshee : 


Wail no more, lonely one, Mother of Exiles, wail no more, 
Banshee of the World—no more! 

Thy sorrows are the World’s, thou art no more alone, 
Thy wrongs the World’s. 
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HOW I HAVE STUDIED THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION* 


By the late Dr. Walter McDonald 


Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, St. Patrick's, Maynooth. 


ENTLEMEN,—You wish, I understand, to get 
some advice as to how you should set about 
studying the Social Question. I do not know how to 
meet your wishes better than by telling how I have 
el proceeded ; though this, of course, exposes 
me to the risk of seeming to pose not only as an expert 
but as a model. Hence I must begin by saying that I 
know very little of the question on its economic side. 
‘Fhere is, however, another side, the ethical, to which 
I have given some attention ; and as it is this alone 
which you are called on to study, perhaps it may help 
ou to know how one who lays no claim to very special 
Lesttedye has proceeded in his investigations. 

I began, like yourselves, with the treatise on Justice, 
as set forth in the class-book of this College ; which, 
in my time, was Gury. I do not know of any better 
way of beginning, except, perhaps, to devote more 
attention than we did to the title of Occupation ; 
which I now regard as the key to much of the question 
at issue between extreme Socialists and ourselves. 

Well, three years after the close of my College 
course, the Land League was started ; and it was not 
very long till we heard it argued that there could be 
no private property in land, as “‘ the exertion of labour 
in production is the only title to exclusive possession.” 
I quote from Mr. Henry George’s book on Progress 
and Poverty (Book vii., Ch. 1.), which appeared about 
that time, and of which we used to hear a great deal. 
I do not say that this was the official teaching of the 
League ; but it was certainly proclaimed from many 

* A lecture delivered to the students of St. Mary’s Division, May- 
nooth College, March 14, 1915. 
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League platforms, by some of the most active of the 
new leaders, who were wont to quote Mr. George, 
as I have done. 

All this raised discussions in clerical circles about 
the titles to property : whether one could own merely 
what one produced, or what one received, mediately 
at least, from some producer. I thought I saw, even 
then, that one may have a right in what one occupies, 
even though one should not have produced it—pro- 
vided it has not been occupied already ; but it was 
some time before I came to realize how little property 
we should have if we were confined to the product 
of our own labour. For no one ever yet produced the 
least bit of substance, or ever did anything more than 
change the location of something already produced; 
and this by means of energies which he does not give 
out so much as occupy. 

“The pen with which I am writing,” Mr. George 
says (loc. cit.), “ is justly mine . . . because transferred 
to me by the stationer, to whom it was transferred by 
the importer, who obtained the exclusive right to it 
by transfer from the manufacturer, in whom, by the 
same process of purchase, vested the rights of those 
who dug the material from the ground and shaped it 
into a pen.” Alas, the miner who dug out the iron 
did not make that metal, but only found and occupied 
it, and then changed its position in space ; using for 
that purpose a number a energies, none of which he 
produced, but only seized on or occupied ; as holds 
also of the manufacturer, the importer, the stationer, 
and the rest. Allow them no right to what they 
occupy, in the way of substance or energy, and they 
can make, do, or own—just nothing ; es if one can 
occupy and make one’s own any part of the forces 
which Ged has produced, why not also the substances 
—including the land—of which He is no less, and 
no more, the Producer ? 
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Another question, akin to the foregoing, was much 
dilated on by Mr. George and his disciples—that of 
unearned increment; which, accordingly, was dis- 
cussed at times in the little circle in which I moved. 
A strip of land in the City of London, which could 
be had for almost nothing in Czsar’s time, now would 
make a prince’s fortune ; and it is not a hundred years 
since one might have bought for a few dollars all the 

round on which the City of Chicago now stands. 

me lucky people did get land in these places, and 
are millionaires in consequence—out of the sweat of 
those by whom London and Chicago were byilt up. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves : are men like 
oxen, that they should not own the fruits of their 
labour ? So we used to hear it said. 

You should think well over this, as it is deep in 
many minds—even of those who do not belong to the 
working classes. It puzzled me for a long time ; 
and does still, somewhat. I know, and have said to 
myself, that it was much easier to live in Rome than 
at London in the time of Czsar, as it was, a hundred 
years ago, to live in London, or even in New York, 
than in Chicago: it needed an allurement, in the 
shape of property, to draw men into these wildernesses. 
Chicago would never have been founded, nor work and 
livelihood provided there for so many millions, were 
it not for the attraction of property, just as it took 
the sheen of gold to lure men across the desert to 
California, as it allures them to-day to the frozen banks 
of the Yukon. 

All this is most true, but I should like to see further 
proof that there would not have been sufficient lure 
to London or Chicago if the first settlers there did 
not get a right to the place and its increase—every 
possible increase—for ever. We need a lure for 
authors and inventors, who must, however, be satis- 
fied with a comparatively short period of exclusive 
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right to the fruit of their labour. Why not put a 
similar term to the rights of settlers, occupiers, land- 
owners? In old days, the British Government used 
to reward its great military and naval captains by a 
pension that passed on for ever from sire to son ; bes 
now they give a pension for three generations, or a 
lump sum once for all; and they have commuted 
most, if not all, of the never-ending pensions of earlier 
times. Perhaps what is good enough for a Marlborough 
or a Nelson should have sufficed for the early colonists 
of America? Or, if these needed a bonus, might they 
not have got an additional generation or two, without 
giving them rights to exclusive possession and all 
increase for ever and ever ? 

To come back to Land League days. The success 
of that body, as you know, was due to the weapon 
which it employed—the boycott ; as to the morality 
of which there were many discussions, in the news- 
papers, and in my little circle ; but not in books, or 
in such periodicals as the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
Our theologians seemed afraid of the subject—afraid 
to approve of boycotting, and no less afraid to condemn 
it. They were afraid even to say that they were afraid 
—that they could not, or would not, either approve or 
condemn. In their published work they ignored 
absolutely a method of agitation of which the news- 
oon were full ; which was fiercely debated in Par- 
iament ; and which, in spite of many bitter denun- 
ciations, was practised by some of the best and most 
loyal Catholics in the world. 

In private, however, there was not the same reti- 
cence ; and so, as has been said, the morality of boy- 
cotting came up for many a discussion—some heated 
enough—in the little circle in which I moved. It 
was contended, by those who denounced the practice, 
that it meant pressure applied to a man to keep him 
from doing what he has a strict right to do; for, 
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surely, no one would say that landlords had not a 
strict right to evict tenants who paid no rent—even 
though it should be a rack-rent; that “ grabbers ” 
had not a strict right to take the farms thus made 
vacant; or that dealers and working-men were not 
within their strict right in doing business for and with 
the “ grabbers.” ‘To boycott any of ‘these was to 
restrain them, by moral force, from the exercise of 
their strict right ; and if this is not unjust, how is one 
to define injustice ? 

It was some time before I could meet this argu- 
ment, to my own satisfaction, and perhaps I cannot 
do so yet ; but neither was I allowed to remain blind 
to the extremes to which it carries one, if pushed to its 
logical conclusions. When I myself used it one day, 
in a discussion with a friend, he asked me whether 
I did not see that in all bargains the best of men use 
pressure to make the other party do what he has a 
strict right not to do. You ask the price of a horse : 
fifty pounds, and you turn away, saying you will give 
only forty thereby, of course, pressing the owner 
to sell for less than fifty—a thing which he has a strict 
right not to do. Here, then, is a case in which one 
may, without injustice, press another to do what he 
has a strict right not to do—unless, indeed, you would 
make all bargaining unjust. 

This suggested other cases. Cutting people, or 
sending them to Coventry, is common enough in 
society especially, and implies strong pressure, as 
only those realize who mix in society. No one, how- 
ever, thinks of insisting that one may cut a man only 
for doing what is strictly unjust—stealing or the like. 
This argument was common property. 

Another case, to which I saw no public reference, 
was suggested to me, I know not how, by some incident 
in the book trade, I think whereby I first learned 
that publishers must not supply the public at the 
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price which they charge booksellers. Not, surely 
that the publisher may not do so without strict in. 
justice ; for is not the book his, to give away for 
nothing, if he likes? But that, though he does no 
injustice to any one by selling to the public at the 
= which he receives from booksellers, they compel 

im, by a threat of boycott, to refrain from doing so, 
This, I soon learned, is a general rule of trade : that 
manufacturers and wholesale merchants must not 
supply the public at the price they charge the dealers, 
under peril of being boycotted by all the dealers in 
the trade. So that, if it is a principle of justice that one 
must not prevent a man, by pressure, from doing what 
he has a strict right to do, it is one that is very much 
honoured in the breach throughout the business world. 

When then, is pressure immoral? When is it 
strictly unjust? It is a question, gentlemen, which, 
one would think, should be raised in every, even 
elementary, treatise on Justice. Yet it is not; or, if 
it is, one has to put on spectacles to find it. Perhaps 
you have been, or may be, more fortunate in this 
quest than I ; but, if you can satisfy yourself as to the 
just use of pressure, you may feel pretty sure that you 
hold the key to a great part of the Social Question. 

It was in this way I learned from the Land League 
—in the great University of Life. The next stage in 
my course began, I think, with a talk I had, one day, 
with a mason, who was engaged in building the 
MacMahon Hall in this College. The men had had a 
strike, because the builder had taken on someone 
who was not qualified according to trade union rules ; 
and I did not then see why he was not free to employ 
any man he liked. As he alone was paying, was he 
not entitled to call the tune? I was pretty cocksure 
when I put this difficulty to my friend, the mason. 

Without any attempt to solve it, he met it, in the 
Irish manner, by a retort: why did not I and those 
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of my cloth preach that to the doctors and lawyers ? 
who take very good care to hold no consultation, and 
have no professional association of any kind, with any 
man, however qualified, who does not observe the 
etiquette of the profession ; which, added my friend, 
is about the same thing as our trade union rules, 
What is moral for doctors ought to be good enough 
for artizans. I was not open or honest enough to 
admit the parity at the time; but the argument 
stuck in me, and I have since used it myself, in justi- 
fication of some of the claims of the trade unionists. 

Meanwhile I read little, if anything—except news- 
papers and speeches—on the Social Question. And 
yet I had, as you see, made no little progress by the 
simple and easy method of keeping eyes and ears open 
in the great school of the world ; and, if I may say so, 
by a faculty I have—that has plagued and (I hope) 
blessed me somewhat—of observing with concern, 
that one part of our system of philosophy and theology 
does not hang well with another part ; or with some 
fact which, however obvious, no one but myself seems 
to think worth noticing. . 

It was some years after my appointment to the 
Dunboyne before I was able to devote much time to 
the literature of the Social Question ; and when at 
length I was free to do so, I began with some work 
on Socialism—Cathrein, I fancy—and was soon in- 
volved in Marx’s Theory of Value and the Material- 
istic Conception of History. On the Socialist side I 
read the publications of the Fabian Society, I remem- 
ber; but soon found that I was getting little profit 
from such reading—on either side. You all know of 
the Eastern poet-sage who 


When young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
‘bout it and about ; but evermore 
Came out at the same door where in I went. 
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That was my case, pretty much. I do not think the 
working man knows anything, or cares a lot, about 
Marx’s Theory of Value ; except, at most, a few prigs 
who—like so many of their kind on every side— 
love to parade the great names they know. I will 
even go so far as to say that, as I understand the theory 
of Marx, it adds nothing of real value to the old- 
fashioned principle that all increase of wealth is pro- 
duced by the workers and should belong to them. 
That is what your robust working man can grasp— 
what he is disposed to believe, and to fling at you and me, 

And as for the Materialistic Conception of History, 
of course many Socialist leaders advocate materialistic 
evolution, as do many of the apostles of Liberalism ; 
but, as one may be a good Liberal without being a 
Materialist, so I can see no reason why Materialism 
or even disbelief in Revelation, should be implied 
by Socialism. There is, no doubt, some danger that 
those who make profession of Socialism, frequent 
Socialist clubs, and read Socialist publications, may 
hear and see Materialistic tenets propounded ; which 
proves, at most, that one must take care how one 
reads Socialistic literature or frequents Socialist clubs. 

After some reading and considerable thought, I 
made up my mind that the speculative questions at 
issue between the Socialists and ourselves were these :— 

(1) Whether, in the early stages of the development 
of our race, it was necessary that occupation, rather 
than hired labour, should give a title to private pro- 
perty ; and that it should be allowed the amount of 
value, as a title, which has been assigned it in the 
Catholic schools ; 

(2) Whether it is possible that, owing to develop- 
ment of the race in the way of altruism, it might 
become reasonable, or even necessary, to socialize 
some things that previously had evn bell in private 
property ; 
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(3) Whether this altruistic development might go 
so far as to justify, or even necessitate, the socialization 
of all private property in the same way ; and 

(4) Supposing some such development possible, 
what stage have we reached at present ? 

These questions I raised in the first number of 
the Irish Theological Quarterly, in an article under 
the heading ‘‘ About Socialism,” to which I have 
very little to add, on the speculative side of the 
question. Now, indeed, I am more disposed to 
emphasize the rule that it is for men of the world— 
those especially who know business—rather than for 
theologians, to judge of the fact whether altruistic 
development has proceeded far enough in any country 
to justify the socialization of this or that kind of 
property—the railways, for instance, the land, the 
factories, or the mines. This day, on which I write 
this (March 11, 1915), the newspapers report the 
passage, without opposition, of a Bill authorizing the 
Government to take over the management of all the 
factories in these Islands wherein ammunition and such 
things may be made. It is a distinctly Socialistic 
measure; which, it should be noted, is advocated 
on the ground, not of our altruistic development, but 
of the reverse. So that a new question arises : whether 
it may not be development towards the universal 
strike, rather than towards perfect altruism, that will 
usher in and justify the Socialistic era. 

The practical side of the Social Question is one of 
taxation and strikes; and taxation I have left—and 
shall continue to leave—to statesmen and economists ; 
who alone, I think, have any claim to decide, or even 
advise on, the delicate and complicated matters in- 
volved. Economic science, like other handmaids 
of theology, had best be left to do her own business ; 
of course, under the general surveillance of the 
mistress. So also with regard to wages—which are 
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by far the most fruitful cause of strikes and lock-outs— 
it is business men, not theologians, who are capable 
of deciding or advising whether a firm or group of 
firms, can afford to pay a certain wage. ‘Theology 
ought, in my opinion, to leave this work also to one 
of her handmaids. 

There are, however, some general principles govern- 
ing strikes which, as being more or less speculative 
in character, are best discussed and settled in the 
schools of ethics and theology and these I deemed 
it my duty to consider. Foremost among them is the 
doctrine of pressure, which I discussed in a second 
article, on “‘ The Ethical Aspect of Boycotting,” that 
appeared in the third number of the Irish Theological 

uarterly. ‘Therein I advocated a considerable ex- 
tension of the principle of self-defence ; maintaining 
that it is justifiable to use a reasonable amount 
of moral force to ward off, not only strict injustice, but 
even inequitable treatment. ‘The principle so ex- 
tended, if sound, is of great importance ; and the 
article in which it is set forth is no bad illustration of 
the method which I followed, and which I recommend 
to you: not to keep both eyes on books; but, with 
one on them—not necessarily old or classic books, 
but modern—to keep the other on the watch for every 
fact in the world around that may help to extend or 
correct your book-knowledge. 

That article, on Boycotting, appeared in July, 1906 ; 
and nothing further of special importance occurred 
till 1911, when there was a strike in the Dublin timber 
trade, leading to a sympathetic strike among the 
porters on one of the railways. The question of the 
sympathetic strike was thus raised, but became much 
more prominent two years later, during the Dublin 
Labour Crisis, as I shall tell you. 

Meanwhile, in 1912, there had been a kind of strike 
of medical men against service under the Insurance 
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Act; and at a meeting of the profession, held in 
Dublin, the following resolutions were passed :— 
“That every doctor practising in Dublin be required 
to sign a pledge not to accept service with any Insur- 
ance or Benefit Society, or accept any medical appoint- 
ment whatever, unless the local medical committee 
are satisfied that the payment is an adequate rate of 
remuneration”; and “‘ That a ‘ black list’ be formed, 
on which the name of every practitioner who refuses 
to sign the pledge shall be placed, and it is understood 
that everyone who appears thereon shall be ‘ boycotted ’ 
by means known to the profession.” ‘These resolutions 
were published, without a note of protest, in the Irish 
Daily Independent (May 22, 1912), which soon after- 
wards was conspicuous for the bitterness with which 
it denounced the boycott of ‘ scabs’ by the members 
of the Dublin Transport Workers’ Union. 

I noted also, at the time, that two Conservative 
Dublin organs, the Daily Mail and the Irish Times, 
published a criticism to the effect that a “‘ doctor who, 
when his professional society decides that the con- 
ditions of service offered are degrading and unre- 
munerative, goes behind the back of his society and 
accepts these conditions, is in the position of a man 
. agrees to undersell his comrades. He is a black- 
eg. 

About a year later, in 1913, the great Dublin labour 
struggle began, when, on the men’s side, there were 
sympathetic strikes, while over four hundred of the 
employers combined to dismiss every man who was a 
member of the Transport Workers’ Union, no matter 
how excellent and faithful he might be otherwise. 
The reason assigned for this combination was, that 
Transport Workers could not be relied on not to engage 
in frivolous strikes; and, very probably, this did 

* This was first published in the Daily Mail, and copied in the 
Irish Times, February 2nd, 1912. 
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influence most of the employers, at the time ; though, 
when it came, later, to settling with the men, there 
was not, as we shall see, one word about frivolous 
strikes, nor about the Transport Workers’ Union. 

The men were led by Mr. Larkin and Mr. Con- 
nolly, the latter of whom showed himself thoughtful, 
Mr. Larkin, too, from the beginning had a firm grip 
of this fact, that unskilled labourers have no chance 
in a fight with their employers, unless they are sup- 
ported by sympathetic action on the part of their 
fellows : not by way of supplying food, or even money, 
but by refusing to work with those who take the 
strikers’ places, or to handle any goods that they make 
or forward. Mr. Larkin insisted throughout that the 
only way for English working men to enable their 
Dublin comrades to win, was to refuse to handle goods 
forwarded by the strike-breakers, a method of warfare 
which, it is implied, was justified by the fact that the 
strike-breakers were acting inequitably—towards the 
strikers. The masters denounced this as immoral ; 
dubbed it Socialism, Syndicalism, Anarchism, and 
maintained that employers have a right to hire whom 
they like. The Press of Dublin sided with the masters, 
as did the great body of the priests. 

By what principles these were guided, it is not so 
easy to say: whether, that is, they regarded the sym- 
pathetic strike and the boycott of scabs as immoral 
absolutely ; or whether they merely thought that both 
measures were being abused just then, in Dublin. 
Those of the clergy who either wrote to the Press or 
were reported therein, seemed to condemn absolutely, 
but it was not so clear that they meant this, or that 
they had thought out the question in that sense. If, 
however, they or others sided with the employers 
merely on the ground that sympathetic strikes, though 
not ~_— unjust, had been frivolously, and therefore 
immorally, organized in Dublin, they were silent later 
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when, as we shall see, the men were forced to pledge 
themselves, without any limitation, against taking 
part in any sympathetic strike whatever. 

With all this going on at our doors for months, and 
with morning and evening papers full of it, you may 
imagine what discussions we had, with fellow- 
professors, diocesan clergy, manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, farmers. Everyone you met spoke of it; 
though, as I, unfortunately, did not meet very many 
labourers, it was only by close and constant reading 
of their journals I could learn what was in their minds. 
To me, an interested and unprejudiced onlooker, it 
seemed that, if the men’s case was good in the main, 
they injured it in several ways ; though I also thought 
that many of their opponents—manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, farmers, and others—had grown fat on 
methods which they now pronounced almost demoni- 
acal, when turned by the labourers against themselves. 
It was comical to hear a farmer rage against a com- 
bination to boycott blacklegs, as if he had not had his 
own rent reduced, or even purchased his holding as a 
result of a similar combination—against land-grabbers. 
Or you might read in a newspaper a diatribe against 
the sympathetic strike, followed in the same column 
by an appeal to employers to lock out their men in 
sympathy with brother capitalists. 

As in all disputes of the kind, many issues were 
raised ; most of them irrelevant, or at least accidental, 
as could be seen quite clearly when the men were 
beaten and had to accept the masters’ terms. ‘Then 
the real question showed clearly, as it was open to 
the men to resume work on condition of signing an 
agreement to the effect that they “ would not take part 
in or support any form of sympathetic strike ; that 
they would handle all materials, no matter from whom 
or how delivered, and carry out all instructions given 
them in the course of their employment ; and that 
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they would work peaceably with all other employees, 
whether they be members of a union or not ; and would 
not interfere with or make any objection to work with 
those who had already signed any agreement.”* 

Not a word about Mr. Larkin’s extreme measures: 
not a word about breaches of contract and sabotage, 
of which the men had been accused ; not a word 0 
the frivolous strikes, whereby, it used to be saic, 
the Transport Workers made business impossible, 
Three conditions of employment, and three only, 
were insisted on :—first, that the men “ would take 
no part in or support any form of sympathetic strike” ; 
secondly, that they “‘ would not interfere with or make 
any objection to working with those who had already 
signed any agreement ’’—that is, with scabs or black- 
legs—and that they “would handle all materia’, 
no matter from whom or how delivered’’—that is, 
even though delivered by blacklegs of the worst kind; 
and thirdly, that they “ would work peaceably with all 
other employees, whether they were members of a 
union or not.” These conditions were absolute ; no 
exceptions being made or allowed. No matter how 
reasonable a strike elsewhere may be, you must 
not strike in sympathy ; no matter how an employer 
may have tyrannized over or defrauded his men, you 
must receive, handle, and forward the goods which he 
sends on by means of the scabs whom he employs; 
and you must work with any man whom we think it 
well to hire—non-union man, strike-breaker, blackleg, 
blackguard, or whom you will: nay, whom we will— 
we, the masters. 

That these, gentlemen, were the real questions at 
issue throughout, is proved by the fact that any man in 
Dublin was free to resume work on signing the agree- 


* See a letter from Mr. J. Gibson, Secretary of the Dublin Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, published in the Dublin news- 
papers of February 2nd, 1914. 
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How I Have Studied the Social Question 


ment just quoted. This was done in the open day— 
in the full light of the Press—without a whimper 
from any priest in Ireland. Does it mean that the 
clergy, to a man, approve of forcing labourers to work 
on these conditions ? 
. Do not fancy that the issues were peculiar to 
Dublin, or that they will not be raised again. The 
duestion of non-union labour was raised within a 
month, in London, in the building trade, and threat- 
ened, just before the outbreak of war, to lead to a 
universal strike and lock-out all over these kingdoms. 
The same question was raised in Colorado about the 
same time, in a mine wherein the Rockefellers owned a 
controlling interest, one of whom, Mr. Rockefeller, 
jun., stated in evidence at Washington that his father 
‘was ready to sacrifice all the capital he had invested 
in the company, to uphold the right of non-union men 
to work for whom they please.”” Not, mind you, to 
uphold the right of masters to employ non-union men ; 
but to uphold the men against the tyranny of the unions. 

The world over it is the same: the great body of 
the wage-earners and of the capitalists are divided 
on these three questions—of non-union labour, scab 
labour, and sympathetic strikes, which are sure to 
come up again and again—in America, England, 
Ireland, everywhere. ‘They belong to your province : 
not like wage questions, which you had better leave to 
men of business ; and when they do arise in your neigh- 
bourhood, you will be wheedled and pressed in many 
ways to take a side in the dispute. When they were 
raised in Dublin, the priests, as we have seen, sided 
with the employers : that, at least, I fear, is the opinion 
of the men of the Transport Workers’ Union who were 
forced into submission. Mind, I do not say that the 
priests were not right : it depends on certain questions 
which I will now try to put before you briefly. 

To begin with, there is a fundamental issue : whether 
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men have a right to defend themselves, not only against 
injustice in the strict sense, but against harsh or 
inequitable treatment. I have dealt with this in my 
article on “‘ The Ethics of Boycotting ”’ ; and, though 
the discussion therein is by no means complete, I do 
not know where you will get the question more fully 
treated than in that article and those which it called 
forth. Mind, however, what I have said already: 
that, in studying questions of this kind, you may keep 
one eye on books ; but you must hold the other on the 
watch for any facts in the world around you that may 
help you to judge, by analogy, of what working men 
may do. 

If you decide that they may strike in defence of 
equitable as well as of strict rights, three subsidiary 
questions will arise; each more difficult than the 
fundamental one :—({1) whether men have a right in 
equity not to be forced to work with all blacklegs 
whatsoever—scabs of the worst kind; (2) whether 
they have a right in equity not to work with those who, 
though decent otherwise, will not join a labour union ; 
and (3) whether men on strike—when the strike is 
justified—have a right in equity that neighbouring 
firms shall not trade with the master against whom they 
struck, and so assist him in his fight with the strikers ? 
You will find that on the answer to these subsidiary 
questions will depend what you are to hold on the 
matters that were really in dispute in Dublin; of 
which, depend upon it, you have not heard the last: 
scab labour, non-union labour, and the sympathetic 
strike. 

How are you to study all this? Not out of books 
alone ; for it is not to be found therein, except in 

eneral principles, which, so far, have been very 

imperfectly developed. Nor out of the letters, speeches 

and articles that appear in newspapers ; though you 

must keep an eye on these, as stating one or other side 
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of the question. The issues before you are new, and 
you must only study them as best you can in the light 
of old principles, which have to be extended so as to 
cover new ground, and in the added light of any 
analogies you may be able to discover in the world 
around you. It is no easy task, and requires no 
ordinary powers. Should your modesty tell you that 
you are not the man to face it, let it tell you also not 
to take a side hastily on questions so intricate and so 
little discussed ; or, if you do take a side, not to be very 
dogmatic in your condemnation of others. 

Perhaps you will allow me to propose, by way of 
illustration, some of the analogies which you may draw 
from the world around. 

As regards the fundamental issue—whether one 
may use pressure to defend not only strict but equitable 
rights—the classical illustration, to be found in many 
books, is that of a father who presses his son not to 
marry a certain girl, by threatening him with dis- 
inheritance should he do so. May such pressure be 
legitimate, even though the son has a strict right to 
marry the girl? The recent history of Ireland suggests 
another case: whether tenant farmers may use 
pressure such as was applied by the Land League, to 
restrain landlords from exacting rents which, though 
harsh or inequitable, are not strictly unjust. 

As regards scabs or blacklegs, you may ask whether, 
during the land agitation, the farmers of Ireland were 
entitled to use the pressure applied by the League, to 
restrain men from grabbing farms from which tenants 
had been evicted ; or whether the doctors were within 
their right, three years ago, in threatening to boycott, 
as blacklegs, those of their profession who should take 
service under conditions which the medical committee 
regarded as degrading or unremunerative. 

Dealing with non-union labour, you may ask whether 
retail dealers may boycott manufacturers and wholesale 
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merchants who fail to observe the recognized rules 
of trade ; or whether doctors may refuse to meet in 
consultation, or have any professional intercourse with, 
another doctor who does not observe the etiquette 
of the profession. 

And as regards sympathetic strikes, you may ask 
whether employers may lock men out in sympathy 
with other employers whose men have struck; or 
whether, during the land agitation in Ireland, shop- 
keepers and iabourers could take part in applying 
pressure to “‘ grabbers.” 

These are specimen cases, which you may find help- 
ful. They can be supplemented easily from your own 
reading and from your observations ; that is, if you 
keep eyes and ears open, and are really interested in 
the Social Question. 


IN SPRING’S SANCTUARY 


ITH every twig a-tiptoe to the light, 
The trees gave praise for passing of the night, 
Like angels singing with uplifted face. 
Only the chestnut-tree, of all the wood, 
With drooping leaves for folded pinions stood, 
Like wing-veiled Seraph in the holy place. 


S. M. BENvVENvTA, O.P. 





JOHN GAY 


T is much to be hoped that the revival of The 
Beggar’s Opera will do neglected justice to the 
reputation of John Gay, and that the numerous patrons 
of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, will study the 
text of the opera. The songs and the dialogue are 
excellent testimony to his gifts as a lyrist and a wit, 
and invite the discriminating reader to make closer 
acquaintance with his essays on “ Dress ”’ and “ Re- 
proof and Flattery ” (which appeared in The Guardian, 
Nos. 11 and 149, 1712-13),* and with his ballads and 
verse in other pieces beside the popular Fables. 
It is odd that, though Gay has found friendly critics 
and devoted editors in John Underhill and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, neither speaks of his reputation without 
much apology nor gives any convincing reasons for 
the original success of The Beggar’s Opera. For 
example, John Underhill attributes the success of the 
opera to ‘‘ two causes ; the opera was the first specimen 
of a new species of composition, and it was well stored 
with satire. ‘The satire, moreover, was not merely 
general: it was personal and particular. No one 
could fail to see that Robin of Bagshot—alias Whiff 
Bob, alias Carbuncle, alias Bob Booty—was designed 
to represent Sir Robert Walpole’s unrefined manners, 
convivial habits, and alleged robbery of the public. 
Macheath was provided in the play with both a wife 
and a mistress, to indicate to the public that Lady 
Walpole had a rival in Miss Skerrett.”” The simple 
and sufficient objection to the adequacy of these two 
causes to explain the success of the opera is that the 
opera draws multitudes to-day when neither any 
longer exists. Nor is Mr. Austin Dobson much happier 
* The prose is accessible in Am English Garner compiled anew 
by J. Churton Collins, where Gay’s ‘‘ The Present State of Wit ”’ is 


reprinted, while the two pieces from The Guardian can be found in 
volume 111 of John Bell’s edition of Gay’s Works, published in 1773. 
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when, after admitting that Gay “ as a song writer js 
very successful, his faculty in this way being greatly 
aided by his knowledge of music,” qualifies this and 
his further acknowledgment of the additions made by 
Gay to “ well-known quotations,” with the remark 
that “ those who read his fe will probably wonder at 
his poetical reputation even in his own time.” It 
seems clear, then, that, between extreme popularity 
and contemnation, criticism has not told us what Gay’s 
literary gifts really were. 

The explanation, perhaps, is to be found in the fact 
that Gay’s desire of patronage and personal indolence 
have much occupied his editors, who spend unneces- 
sary time in apologies for these traits in his character. 
But his character is only one of the data; it is not a 
matter for eulogy or sermonising. Had it been dif- 
ferent, his work would have been different. It 
interests us now only because it helps to throw some 
light upon his work. His dramatic sense is indicated 
by his promptitude to seize the occasion. The Fan 
was written to celebrate a new fashion ; The Mohocks 
to make dramatic use of a temporary scare ; and the 
same desire to keep pace with the moods of the moment 
involved Gay in the loss of his fortune through the 
collapse of the South Sea bubble. This editorial 
desire to apologize for Gay (the sole excuse for which 
is to shew that Gay was not so badly treated as he 
and his friends imagined), has set the critics on the 
wrong track. It was surely a curious suggestion 
of Mr. Dobson to refer readers to Gay’s “life,” 
instead of to his works, for the source of his poetical 
reputation. I propose here the simpler task of letting 
his works justify themselves. 

For this it really suffices to turn to the text of The 
Beggar’s Opera, since the recent revival will, I think 
finally, set that work above the Fables, the continued 
popularity of which, at the present day, is perhaps 
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open to doubt. Though the songs in The Beggar's 
Opera are the most exquisite parts of that work, the 
dialogue also is excellent, witty prose which, like the 
songs, delights as much for its dramatic appropriate- 
ness as for the deft touch and ready wit which distin- 
guish it. We must be grateful to Mr. Dobson for 
drawing attention to Gay’s accomplishment as a 
musician, since, though we can adduce no evidence 
but Warton* for this accomplishment, it is obvious 
from the songs themselves. They really sing, and 
that the singing quality in them is the proof of a rare 
technician becomes apparent when we remember that 
familiar tunes were chosen for their setting, which 
they were expressly devised to fit. That is their first 
virtue, a learned grace. The second is the dramatic 
appropriateness of their matter. Every song has 
something to say, expressive of the character which 
sings it; and this something is expressed so cleanly 
that there are no loose ends. The matter of the songs 
continually assists the progress of the action. In the 
third place, the art of the songs is varied. They are 
not only charming patterns of sound, deftly woven to 
suit the music, but so varied in design that they can 
start a rollicking chorus, touch the listener with 
pathetic words, or, again, merely delight us with 
witty and graceful cadences. Those who have wit- 
nessed the opera remember the tunes from the words, 
and there can be no finer tribute to a librettist. Thus, 
the rollicking music of the chorus : 
Let us take the road. 
Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches ! 


The hour of attack approaches, 
To your arms, brave boys, and load ! 


_ * Warton (Pope, Vol. I, p. 149, 1797) wrote: “ Pope, being 
insensible to the effects of music, enquired of Dr. Arbuthnot whether 
Handel really deserved the applause he met with. The Duchess of 
Queensberry told me that Gay could play on the flute, and that this 
enabled him to adapt so happily some airs in The Beggar’s Opera.” 
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rings anew in the ears with the printed words before us, 
Again, the charming song of pleading, wherein Polly 
explains to her parents how she came to give her hand 
to the highwayman, evokes its delightful tune in the 


refrain : 
But he so teased me, 
And he so pleased me, 
What J did you must have done. 


The accentuation of the words in these songs is 
faultless. It falls always idiomatically as in lively 
speech, so that in such a song as 


How happy could J be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 


in the first line the emphasis falls beautifully upon the 
personal pronoun, and there is no bungling of the 
anapestic measure throughout. As actors say, the 
words “carry over the footlights,” and as such are 
true dramatic speech. The songs also have a pictorial 


quality. They bring the scenes before us because the 
writer has seen these himself in the clearest outline. 
What could better evoke the scene of a farmyard than 
the song which accompanies the delicious ballet at the 
end of the second act : 


Before the barn-door crowing, 
The cock by hens attended, 
His eyes around him throwing, 
Stands for a while suspended. 


Then one he singles from the crew, 
And cheers the happy hen ; 

With how d’you do, and how d’you do, 
And how d’you do again. 


An instance of a more complicated melody is seen in 
the following : 


If the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 

. The mist is dispelled when a woman appears ; 
Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly, 
Raises the spirits, and charms our ears. 
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Is not that third line enchanting with its repetition of 
the last word ? Does it not carry its own music in its 
lilt? Now, hand on your heart, reader, have you ever 
read better songs in a musical comedy than those of 
which the above are a few samples? Are they not as 
good in the study as on the boards, and do they not 
compare favourably even with Gilbert’s in the sense 
that they are as light as his, while, unlike many of his, 
they do not depend for our applause upon the literary 
triviality of humour? From Gay and Pepusch to 
Gilbert and Sullivan the artistic cycle of English light 
opera is complete. 

Gay marries in these songs the several gifts of the 
graceful lyrist and the dramatic directness of a good 
playwright ; his lyrics are enriched by the limits 
which the drama imposed on them. As a librettist of 
light opera he need fear no comparisons that we can 
make. For the matter in the songs, if not profound, 
is full of authentic good sense, and of the rare wisdom 
which can take itself lightly. Let me quote but two 
examples : 

Youth’s the season made for joys, 
Love is then our duty ; 
She alone who that employs 
Well deserves her beauty. 
Let’s be gay 
While we may, 
Beauty’s a flower despised in decay. 
and this : 
’Tis most certain, 
By their flirting, 
Women oft have envy shown ; 
Pleased to ruin 
Others wooing, 
Never happy in their own. 


People must be very blind indeed if they fail to see 

the excellent good sense that forms the substance of 

this verse. Indeed, when Macheath declares that 

“nothing unbends the mind ” so much as women, we 
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fancy that he must be quoting from Coventry Patmore, 
The wisdom and the wit are the same, for wisdom is 
justified of all her children. 

Of the prose dialogue there is no space to speak, 
though it fully justifies us to seek the few essays and 
letters which Gay wrote. His prose in these and in 
The Beggar’s Opera is written in witty and idiomatic 
English, and we share John Underhill’s lament that 
Gay did not produce more prose. For lack of it we 
must rest Gay’s reputation as a man of letters mainly 
upon The Beggar’s Opera. The Fables, I think, are 
losing, or will eventually lose, their hold upon us, 
because the delight of the fable is not one which 
permanently endears the form to us. No one seems 
to have noticed that the germ of the Fables is the tale 
of the crow and the lark which concludes the Epis- 
tolary Verses to Methuen of 1720. The Fables were not 
published till 1727. There are moods when the fable 
is delightful, but they are transient. Even /Esop and 
La Fontaine sometimes fail to move us, for the fable, 
which is the proverb writ large, like the proverb, 
hardly survives our first appreciation of its point. 
We may quote it for its aptness, like a proverb, but we 
forget the author, since in fable and proverb his per- 
sonality seems to wither in the narrow compass of his 
work. We had rather have the fable in the form of an 
essay, because in the essay, side by side with the moral, 
the writer’s personality has room to breathe. Gay’s 
Fables, then, enforce our appreciation of his quality 
as a prose writer, and afford another reason for our 
regret that so little prose came from his pen. Apart 
from the songs of The Beggar’s Opera, some in Polly and 
in Achilles, beside Black-eyed Susan, not much of his 
poetry need detain us. In The Fan, which Mr. 
Austin Dobson declares to be ‘‘ unreadable,’ the 
curious reader will note a resemblance to the famous 
rhapsody on clothes in The Angel in the House. ‘The 
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passages in The Fan are the concluding lines of Book 
I, and lines 69-86 of Book II. Whether Patmore was 
indebted to Gay is indeterminable, and of course 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock must not be forgotten. The 
toilette was the Muse’s altar then. Much of Gay’s 
verse has the fatal defect of being neither positively 
bad nor really excellent, though even in Rural Sports 
or Trivia, 
For instance, the humorous couplet : 
Ask the grave tradesman to direct thee right, 
He ne’er deceives but when he profits by’t. 

but not in Wine, I could put my finger on lines that 
remind us of what Gay could write at his best. The 
real lessons to be learned from the revival of his opera 
are that in Gay we have a delightful lyrist whose matter 
and whose manner were perfectly married to the 
dramatic end which he had in view, and, secondly, 
that a reprint of the few examples of his admirable 
prose would be both timely and deserved. 

In justice to Gay we must remember that he added 
the following famous quotations to our speech : 

Over the hills and far away, 


an improved variant on an earlier phrase of D’Urfey, 
an author to whom Gay refers in the “‘ Wednesday ”’ 
and “‘ Friday ” sections of The Shepherd’s Week : 


Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 


In every age and clime we see 
Two of a trade can never agree, 
to say nothing of his own famous epitaph : 
Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it. 
In sum, if Gay’s reputation must rest upon but a 
small part of his complete works, the part which 
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survives is as good as anything of its kind, and as a 
writer of songs for actors in a play he is unrivalled, 
The difficulty and rareness of this feat blind most 
——_ to its quality, for an audience or a reader will 
isten to, or read, a song merely for the song’s sake, 
and without appreciation of the place which it should 
also occupy in the action. A song which satisfies the 
actor as well as the audience is a song indeed, and 
neither English verse nor the English stage is rich in 
such pieces. It is tempting to add a word on the charm 
of the opera itself which, for all the artificiality of its 
construction, consists in an escape from mere conven- 
tion, and in the praise of life as average human beings 
desire it. There is genuine humanity in the characters, 
genuine desire in their desires, and such spontaneity 
in their naughtinesses that the Pharisee in all of us is 
rebuked by their vitality. The Beggar’s Opera had a 
sequel in Polly. Why should not this also be revived ? 
It was first prohibited for political reasons only. 


OsBERT BuRDETT. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST 


HE recently published Life of Sister Mary of St. Philip,* 
T who at her death in 1904 had for nearly fifty years 
been the moving spirit of the great work of the Notre Dame 
Training College at Liverpool, has been described as “‘ inci- 
dentally the history of Catholic education in this country 
from the days of Catholic Emancipation.” In his Introduc- 
tion, the late Archbishop of Liverpool illustrates this by 
saying that 

“the Training College alone has sheltered beneath its 
roof thousands of teachers who, during half a century 
have gone forth to build up temples ‘not made with 
hands ’ in the souls of the Catholic children of England ”’ ; 
and he thanks God for Sister Mary’s help in the crisis 
created by the Education Act of 1870, “‘ when the future 
of the Church in England was in the balance.” 


It is not, however, on the book as a record of Catholic 
education that these lines are written ; they are limited to 
its introductory chapters. These contain much that is of 
interest concerning the life of English Catholics during the 
period between Catholic Emancipation (1829) and the 
Restoration of the Hierarchy (1850)—five years before 
Sister Mary of St. Philip began her great work ; and this 
notice, like the chapters on which it is based, may be 
regarded as introductory to the biography itself. 

It is essential to remember at the outset that . . . just as 
in material affairs, things that are the merest commonplaces 
of daily life or have already become obsolete, were then un- 
heard of and unknown, so two of the most important factors 
of English Catholic life as we now know it were in 1829 practi- 
cally non-existent. The Tractarian movement, which was 
to add so greatly to our numbers and influence, had hardly 
begun—Keble’s Christian Year was not published until 
1827, and his sermon on “‘ National Apostasy,” which New- 
man regarded as the beginning of the movement, was not 
preached until six years later: the immigration of the Irish 
after the potato famine of 1845-6, which, as Bishop Ward 


* Longmans. 
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has said, “ contributed more than any other cause to the 
progress of Catholicism in this country”’* was nearly 
twenty years distant—at that period, according to New- 
man, “‘ a set of poor Irishmen, coming and going at harvest 
time, or a colony of them lodged in a miserable quarter of 
the vast metropolis,” represented the Irish element in this 
country. Nor, as everyone who knows that wonderful 
sermon will remember, were English Catholics much in 
evidence : who can forget the “‘ old-fashioned house of 
gloomy appearance, closed in with high walls, with an iron 
gate, and yews, and the report that ‘ Roman Catholics’ 
lived there ; but who they were, or what they did, or what 
was meant by calling them Roman Catholics, no one could 
tell—though it had an unpleasant sound, and told of form 
and superstition.” 

A perusal of Bishop Ward’s volumes on The Eve of 
Catholic Emancipation (1803-20) leads one to think that, 
with a view of emphasizing the contrast between the 
position of Catholics before Emancipation and that which 
they occupied in 1852, when the sermon was preached, 
Newman’s picture was somewhat overdrawn. The “ plea- 
sant rambling old mansion” at Upton—then a coun- 
try village—assuredly could not have retained its gloom, 
had it ever possessed any, while in the occupancy 
of the Lescher family, who took up their residence there 
when the future Sister Mary of St. Philip was about six 
years old. She was born on May 25, 1825—four years before 
Catholic Emancipation. Her father, William Lescher, came 
of an old Alsatian family, two of whom settled in England 
in the second half of the eighteenth century ; her mother, 
“in whose veins ran the blood of many faithful genera- 
tions,” was a Suffolk woman “ of singular beauty and 
sweetness both of mind and person.” William Lescher— 
who stands before us in the book as the type of a staunch 
Catholic, gifted with strong common sense and a marked 
individuality—was not afraid to put himself forward in 
good works: “although the Penal Laws were still on the 
Statute Book, he vigorously promoted the building of 


*Sequel to Catholic Emancipation. 11. 145. 
+The Second Spring. 
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A Glimpse of the Past 


Catholic schools at Wapping and Spitalfields,” actively 
supported St. Mary’s, Moorfields, and, while specially devoted 
to Catholic works, was member or director of various charit- 
able institutions. We are, perhaps, nowadays too apt to 
associate Catholic activities with those who have brought 
into the Church the zeal which they displayed while outside 
it; but, considering their fewness and their limited oppor- 
tunities, Catholics of the Emancipation period seem to have 
been at least equally zealous, and to have anticipated some 
of our undertakings. Thus a Catholic Tract Society—a 
prototype of the Catholic Truth Society—was set on foot 
in 1834, and opened branches throughout the kingdom ; 
this was in 1838 amalgamated with the Catholic Institute, 
which took up the work of printing and distributing cheap 
publications on a large scale. 

Frances Mary (usually known as Fanny), the subject of 
the volume now under consideration, was the eldest of seven 
children—four girls, all of whom entered religion, and three 
boys. The picture of their home life—as conveyed in 
various letters from Fanny, her cousin Caroleen Pitchford 
and others, and as summarized by the biographer, who had 
access to authentic sources of information—is a very pleasant 
one. A writer in one of the most foolish of the Protestant 
magazines—the Protestant Woman for February last, to be 
precise—announced that “‘ the training of Roman Catholic 
children makes them cowardly, spirit-broken, and unhappy, 
whilst Protestant children are happy, sensible and reasonable 
little men and women.” The little teachers were certainly 
not “ little men and women,” but healthy natural children : 
Frances was especially merry and fond of play, and had a 
remarkably lively imagination, sometimes entertaining 
her mother with long stories of conversations and adven- 
tures which existed only in her own fertile imagination. 
“To those who are familiar with the mentality of young 
children,” says the biographer, “‘ this will cause no surprise ; 
they live in a fairy-land of make-believe which is much more 
real to them than the matter-of-fact world in which they 
move ’’: the explanation is perhaps necessary, lest, without 
it, some “ Protestant woman ”’ should find in Frances’s con- 
duct an evidence of that untruthfulness which, according to 
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Protestant tradition, is ingrained in every Catholic char- 
acter. In those days parents, and especially Catholic 
parents, lived with their children more than is nowadays 
the case ; and many were the excursions to Epping Forest 
which Frances shared with her father, imbibing a taste for 
botany which never deserted her. William Lescher also 
himself conducted their instruction in Catechism and in 
Scripture, devoting himself every Sunday to this task. 
Based on religion—which though never obtruded. . . always 
evident—the young lives were full of brightness until the 
death of Mrs. Lescher in 1836, in her thirty-eighth year, 
broke up the happy circle. 

The three elder children were then sent to school—Fanny 
and Annie to Newhall, Edward to Stonyhurst. Fanny so 
far distinguished herself that at the end of two years she 
became head of the school, and the nuns advised her father 
that it was useless to leave her there longer. It is said that, 
when she sent him some verses which she had composed for 
his birthday, the ‘‘ somewhat strict parent ’’ acknowledged 
them by a return gift of some worsted for mending stockings. 
Indeed it would seem that—like Maria’s aunt at Leeds* who, 
“anxious to repress”’ any ‘‘ strong conceit of cleverness,” 
contrasted with the purse of beads her niece had made a 
“honeycomb that’s made by bees,” to the disparagement 
of the former—William Lescher somewhat depreciated the 
talent he had done much to foster. We read that on one 
occasion, when a potato unexpectedly made its appearance 
“among the russets at dessert,” he said to his guest: 
“This is what happens when young ladies learn Latin and 
Greek !” 

After Fanny’s return home, her father undertook her 
further education. Under his guidance, she studied the 
English classics, committing long passages to memory; 
with Shakespeare she was familiar, and Froissart’s Chronicles 
and all that related to the Middle Ages delighted her—in 
later life she would say: ‘‘ Ah, my dear, if I had only lived 
in the thirteenth century!” She read in the original 


* This reference to one of Father Plater’s imitations of the improv- 
ing verses of Mrs. Elizabeth Turner was written before the present 
writer, in common with all who knew him, had to deplore his loss. 
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1 Promessi Spost and the Fioretti—of which no English 
translation appeared until 1863; Paul et Virginie was a 
great favourite: Scott and Dickens found a place in her 
affections. With her cousin Caroleen she read and discussed 
Rosmini’s writings, the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
Kenelm Digby’s Mores Catholici and W. G. Ward’s Ideal 
of a Christian Church. At this time the Gothic revival under 
Pugin and the Tractarian movement were among the chief 
interests of Fanny’s life, and figure largely in the letters 
which have fortunately been preserved. With all this, the 
lighter side of life, both as to study and amusement, was by 
no means neglected ; she attained considerable proficiency 
in drawing and music, and was, almost to her last years, an 
expert performer on the harp. The sisters also (Frances 
and Annie) found time for religious and social work ; 
they played the harmonium at the little church at 
Stratford, and, there being no Catholic school, organized a 
Catechism class and taught the poorer children to read and 
write. Training so varied and so thorough was no unfitting 
preparation for Fanny Lescher’s future work. 

In common with all Catholics who had been freed from 
the Penal Laws by his efforts—the few whose conduct led 
him to say it might be well if he could ‘‘ unemancipate some 
of them” were a negligible quantity—the Leschers had 
deep reverence and esteem for Daniel O’Connell. When he 
came to London to protest against the political trials, Mr. 
Lescher took Fanny to hear him speak; and the family 
were present at—the ladies of course after—the dinner 
given to O’Connell later at Covent Garden Theatre, when 
William Lescher was introduced to him. 

The publication of Pugin’s Contrasts (1836) and True 
Principles of Pointed or Gothic Architecture (1841) found in 
Fanny—already, as we have seen, an enthusiast for 
medievalism and the thirteenth century —an ardent 
disciple. Her delight on visiting the churches built by 
Pugin on the principles laid down in his books finds lively 
expression in her letters, coupled with an amusing deprecia- 
tion of those who opposed him. Nottingham, Derby and 
Birmingham are visited in turn, and each calls forth 
rapturous though not undiscriminating appreciation. “I 
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like Pugin better and better at every church I see,” she 
says; “‘but the Derby church [of which], I believe, he 
himself thinks little, is too much decorated and in too late 
style to be thoroughly Puginic, but it is, nevertheless, 
decidedly the ‘ prettiest’ I have seen,” and the entrance 
“baffles description.” An enthusiastic account of the 
interior follows—‘ the church, however, is too light, which 
may disabuse you of the vulgar error that Pugin likes 
nothing but gloom and murky darkness.” At Birmingham 
it is the presbytery which excites “ raptures,” not 
quite easy to understand; the inscriptions over the 
doors, in the style affected at the period—‘ Ye Bishop’s 
Room,” “ Ye Butterye,” etc.—delight her, and even the 
dark “ dining-hall ” finds justification : ‘‘ The good priests 
of St. Chad’s are not so particular about having a good 
light to eat their meals by as our friends the Baineses and 
Illingworths of Prior Park.’’ The violent opposition of 
Bishop Baines to the Pugin movement is set forth at length 
by Bishop Ward in his Sequel to Catholic Emancipation: 
one of the very few slips in the book is that which speaks of 
Baines as “ a keen supporter of the Gothic revival.” 


In 1844 Mr. Lescher took his two eldest daughters to the 
Continent. Fanny kept a detailed journal of the expedition 
which has fortunately been preserved — “‘ wonderfully 
intelligent,” as the biographer truly says, “and of most 
sane appreciations for a girl of nineteen, typical in its piety 
and Catholic enthusiasms and giving many an amusing 
sidelight on Papa”’—among Sister Mary’s many graces, 
that of humour was always conspicuous. Here her archi- 
tectural preferences again find ample expression ; the 
Cathedral at Cologne was, of course, then unfinished— 
“amidst the moss and weeds that grow upon the un- 
finished buttresses, stands the antique crane, untouched 
since medieval hands hauled up the stones and mortar.” 
To the Jesuits’ church in that city she metes out severe 
criticism, with a charitable condonation which it is not 
always easy to feel when contemplating some churches in 
that style: she describes it as ‘‘a Gothic building from 
which they have taken great pains to erase all marks of a 
Christian edifice, and have converted it into the most 
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elaborate and outrageously decorated Italian temple that 
Goth or Greek ever set eyes upon. The interior is literally 
taste run mad, but as it is all ad majorem Dei gloriam we 
must forgive the absurd decorations in the devotion which 
dictated them.” The exterior of Strasbourg disappoints 
her, but this feeling “‘ completely vanished when we stood 
in the nave’’: ‘‘ the whole has an inconceivable effect of 
gorgeousness, combining the grandeur of York Minster 
with the devotion of St. Chad’s.”” Musical criticism is not 
wanting : at a little church at Aix “‘ the Ora pro nobis, sung 
with evident devotion by the whole congregation, had a 
very fine effect; but nothing short of the great delight 
these simple-hearted Germans took in it could reconcile us 
to the awful noise they made in the Tantum ergo and Regina 
Celi: our roaring lion ”’—the reference is to a member of 
the Stratford choir—‘‘ is nothing to some of their voices ”’ : 
the organ at Cologne she had noted as “ beautiful, but 
played in a somewhat flourishing style, and the cadences 
and runs contrasted rather strangely with the slow plain 
chant of the canons.” 

In the autumn of 1845 the Leschers came to London, 
where their house in Nottingham Place soon became a 
centre of good works. At that period, the co-operation of 
women, and especially of Catholic women, in work which 
demanded personal action was a novelty, and as such was 
not always regarded with favour. Mr. Lescher and his 
daughters were among those who encouraged progress. To 
quote the biography, “‘ it is grateful to recall that she, whose 
blessed destiny it was to train countless young girls for a 
life of active service for God in the world, even then threw 
herself with characteristic energy and zeal into every good 
work that presented itself.’”” The instructional work begun 
at Stratford was carried on not only for children but for 
other ignorant folk—not always with the unqualified 
approval of the family nor of the servants : the synchroniza- 
tion of the disappearance of a catechumen with that of 
some silver spoons suggested the remark that “the man 
Miss Fanny had been teaching might have had something 
to do with it.” One mark of her devotion she bore to the 
end of her life; a poor woman and a child, suffering from 
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smallpox, came to the house for charity ; Frances took the 
child, when but partially recovered, for religious instruction, 
with the natural result. 

In an amusing letter of 1846, Fanny pokes fun at herself 
for her wish to “reform Catholic society, and Catholic 
young ladies especially. A grand idea, isn’t it ? the best 
of which is its extreme practicability !’’ Men, “ with their 
societies and guilds, their brotherhood of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and the Puseyite converts among them, seem to have 
effected and to be effecting great changes ; but the young 
ladies are not worked upon by any of the outward move- 
ments, and it provokes me to see how little interest they 
take in Catholic affairs, and how much they shrink from 
anything active in the cause of religion.”” Things have 
greatly changed for the better since those days, but even 
now one sometimes feels that there are many, and not 
“ young ladies ” only, who “ want stirring up, for they are 
horribly sleepy.” There is an amusing account of a meeting 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, addressed by Dr. 
Gentili, at which a great many ladies “‘ were present, with 
many whose names later became familiar—the late George 
Blount, for example, who was for so many years president, 
was then treasurer, and “read his report with the most 
beautiful bashfulness.”’ 

Dr. Gentili, of the Fathers of Charity, was a prominent 
figure in the Catholic life of the period ; his work, of which 
Bishop Ward, in his Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, gives 
a full account, was not unattended with difficulties. The 
ever-enthusiastic Fanny was his devoted admirer : “ He is 
certainly the most perfect priest I ever met, with a counten- 
ance which is the exact personification of St. Bernard, and 
an eloquence which reminds you of what Savonarola must 
have been.” We read that he was willing to allow dancing 
on condition that ‘‘ it shall be the ladies in one room and the 
gentlemen in another.”” When Annie Lescher consulted him 
as to her choice of a state of life, he said: ‘“‘ If there is any 
young man who wishes to marry you, take him.’”’ Many 
stories are still current which turn upon Father Gentili’s 
imperfect acquaintance with English, one of which I think 
has not appeared in print. It was told me by my cousin, 
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Thomas Shepard, who, when a young man, was a member of 
Gentili’s congregation at Loughborough where, by going 
about in his habit, he had aroused some opposition, result- 
ing in the breaking of some of the chapel windows. Gentili 
referred to the occurrence on the following Sunday, and 
concluded by saying: ‘‘ Who are those who have done this 
thing ? They cannot be men—men would be too sensible ; 
they cannot be boys—boys would be too innocent ; they 
must be chaps!” 

The reception of Newman into the Church in October 
of the year in which the Leschers came to London was 
but the most notable of the stream of conversions which had 
already begun. As might be expected, these events were 
followed by the Leschers with the keenest interest. Fanny’s 
letters are full of references to the great influx, and her 
prayers for its accomplishment had not been wanting. Her 
brother, then at school at Northampton, who wrote to tell 
her that he had seen Faber’s reception, “received in 
reply an enthusiastic letter telling how she had been pray- 
ing for his conversion ever since she had read his book on 
[Sights and Thoughts in] Foreign Churches.” 

Among the many converts whose names appear, two are 
notable on account of their association with the Leschers 
and of the important part which they played in the later 
life of Sister Mary of St. Philip. Thomas William Allies was 
known to William Lescher, before the conversion of the 
former. ‘“‘ Papa met him at dinner,” Fanny writes, ‘‘ and 
was delighted with him; he is convinced he will soon 
become a Catholic. He told Mr. Ward [presumably W. G. 
Ward] that the moment he saw his way clear, no thoughts 
of his family or his living would prevent him from taking 
the step.” In July, 1850, she writes of his reception ; three 
years later he was appointed Secretary of the Catholic Poor 
Schools Committee, a post which he held for thirty years. 
The importance of establishing Training Colleges for 
teachers had long been evident, and in 1855 Allies was sent 
by the Committee to the Superior-General of Notre Dame 
at Namur with an invitation to establish one in Liverpool 
in connection with their Order. The invitation was accepted, 
and Sister Mary of St. Philip, then in her novitiate, was 
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allotted as one of the teachers ; it may be supposed that 
Allies, who must have been acquainted with her capabilities, 
suggested the selection. The Sisters of Notre Dame were 
already established in Liverpool and had opened schools, 
and in October, 1855, a month after her profession, Sister 
Mary, with three companions, came to set the new scheme 
afoot. From this time until his death, Allies continued his 
interest in the college and in its development; a letter 
written to Sister Mary of St. Philip, in 1905, speaks of a 
friendship which “ has lasted forty years ; and such friend- 
ships look forward to face ‘ the eternal years.’ ”’ 

The other convert—who, on account of his official position 
as one of H.M. Inspectors of Catholic Schools, and later of 
schools in general, was able to render great help to Sister 
Mary—was Scott Nasmyth Stokes, a scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who came into the Church in 1842 and 
preceded Allies in the secretaryship of the Catholic Poor 
Schools Committee. He became a neighbour of the Leschers: 
“from the very outset of his acquaintance with her, he 
gauged Frances Lescher’s mental and moral worth, and 
not a day passed without his coming to talk with her ”’—to 
the great satisfaction of his wife, who remarked: ‘“ I am 
so glad he has Fanny to talk to: he must get so tired of 
poor stupid me!” All through the book we find evidences 
of Stokes’s cordial co-operation and kindly counsel ; through 
his influence the admirable quality of Sister Mary’s work 
was brought before the educational world at large and met 
with the fullest official support and recognition. ‘“‘ Inspec- 
tors of the College,” says the late Archbishop of Liverpool, 
“from being directors and critics of the education given 
within its walls, did not disdain to be her enthusiastic 
admirers and pupils. In this way it came about that the 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre system, initiated at Mount Pleasant, 
was subsequently adopted by the Board of Education and 
largely followed.’”’ Up to his death in 1891 Stokes was 
Sister Mary’s devoted friend and adviser: ‘ his knowledge 
and experience,” she wrote, “‘ were not only exceptionally 
valuable to the beginners at Liverpool, but were placed at 
the disposal of the Sisters with a kindness, a generosity and a 
delicacy that they can never forget.” 
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By this time the Oratorians, who had been brought to 
King William Street in the Strand in 1849 by Faber, had 
become a power in West London; and it was not long 
before Fanny and her sisters came under their influence. 
It would seen that their father did not share their “‘ Ora- 
torian enthusiasm,” for when “ the sisters wished to substi- 
tute Compline for the old Garden of the Soul, Papa met the 
proposal with a negative as decided as it was prompt.” 
The Oratorian devotions, especially that to the Holy Ghost, 
appealed to Frances : ‘‘ I could never have believed without 
experiencing it,” she writes in one of her later letters, 
“ what an extraordinary help it is.” Some time before she 
left home she had resolved to take St. Philip’s name in 
religion—a truly appropriate selection. She wrote in 1852 : 
“Father Knox ’”’—who figures largely in her life at this 
period and always in terms of affection and admiration— 
“told me that his penitent at Namur had written to tell 
him she had taken the habit, with the name of Marie 
Philippa ; they would not give her Marie de S. Philippe 
because it had been bespoke. He laughed and said he 
guessed directly that it was I who had engaged it.”’ 

From this time, and indeed before it, the attraction to 
Notre Dame, which had increased since the entry of her 
favourite sister Annie in 1850, became more and more 
strong. She paid frequent visits to the Sisters at Clapham, 
and found “the mingled life of prayer and action, the love of 
the poor, the large and simple spirit inherited from its 
Foundress, all harmonized with her temperament and 
satisfied her aspirations”’; and these aspirations were 
realized when, on the rith of August, 1853, ‘‘ Frances 
Lescher left her home and her country for the Mother 
House of Notre Dame at Namur.” 

JAMES BRITTEN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 
THE DISPOSSESSED NATIVES OF RHODESIA 


SIR, 

Miss, or Mrs. Aileen Millar, in her rather hysterical 
attack upon me, refrains from advancing any credentials 
entitling her to make such a vicious attack; but possibly 
the fact that the spelling of this lady’s name appears to be 
the same as that of the Secretary of the Chartered Company 
(The British South Africa Company), may be taken as 
some clue to the identity and motive of the writer ! 

Miss Millar, with a sort of ex cathedra authority, ponti- 
fically declares that my statements have been “ proved 
inaccurate so often” that it has become impossible for 
reliable historians to accept them. This is charming, but, 
unfortunately, I cannot find this lady’s name amongst 
historians— whether responsible or not —neither can | 
find her name in any works of reference. 

Miss Millar is apparently so inexperienced in the accepted 
standards of public controversy that she very carefully 
avoids producing a tittle of evidence in support of her state- 
ments, beyond apparently a discursive letter of Mr. Marshall 
Hole, who, as a paid servant of the Chartered Company, can 
hardly be expected to denounce his employers in the Press. 

Another touch of amusing naiveté is where I am taken to 
task for having included in the preface of my book Chartered 
Millions the ordinary recognition which authors are com- 
pelled—as well by courtesy as by coypright law—to 
observe, namely, suitable acknowledgments for having 
extracted from the writings and speeches of others. If Miss 
Millar or Sir Charles Coghlan, whom she quotes, will go 
even to the most insignificant of booksellers, the office-boy 
would quickly put them right upon this elemental fact of 
authorship. 

It will, however, be more pleasant—as well as fruitful— 
to your readers, to leave Miss Millar to enjoy the literary 
oblivion from which she has temporarily emerged, and draw 
attention to the more serious facts connected with the 
dispossession of the natives of Rhodesia, 
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The first cardinal fact to bear in mind is that, so far as we 
are aware, the natives of Rhodesia are the only natives in 
the territory of any Colonial Power who have ever been 
completely dispossessed of all their ownership rights in land. 
The Rhodesian expropriation went much further than that 
of King Leopold. In the Congo Free State, the basis of the 
expropriation was that all unoccupied lands belonged to the 
State, thus leaving to the natives at least the lands they 
were occupying. In Rhodesia there is no pretence that 
ownership has been left to the natives anywhere. Every- ° 
thing has gone ; no native owns a foot of land in his own 
country ; he does not own the ground on which his hut is 
built, his grazing lands, or gardens. This fact makes the 
natives of Rhodesia unique in the Colonial history of the 
world. It is no answer to say that half the population is 
adequately provided with occupation grants on Reserve 
lands ; the other half of the population pays tribute to the 
white man for presuming to continue to live upon the lands 
of their forebears. Moreover, we have recently seen the 
difference between ‘‘ ownership’ and ‘“‘ a Reserve occupa- 
tion right,” for 35,000 natives are in the process of eviction, 
and the best estimates we can make are that this will involve 
the unfortunate natives in an.equivalent loss of between 
£150,000 and £200,000. 

(2) This dispossession, so complete, owes its origin 
to the intention of the leaders of the Chartered Com- 
pany to carry out this expropriation. The Memoirs of 
Mr. de Waal, are crowded with references as to the inten- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues to take the 
land from the natives, and this, be it remembered, before 
the Chartered Company occupied Matabeleland! Those 
who are interested in the process by which this expropria- 
tion was engineered, should read a copy of the infamous 
secret Agreement made by Sir Starr Jameson. This 
filibustering document was brought to light by Mr. Leslie 
Scott, K.C., during the proceedings before the Privy Council. 
It promised to everyone who would follow Jameson in his 
invasion of Matabeleland, the pick of the lands of the people 
whose country they proposed to invade. It further promised 
to divide ‘‘ the loot ” which they took from the natives, 
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between them. The total value which this buccaneering 
instrument dangled before the eyes of the invaders was 
about £7,000,000, or if one wishes the equivalent, virtually 
that which Pizarro and his conquistadores gleaned from the 
invasion and exploitation of the Incas. But every British 
subject should read this secret Agreement and the Memoirs 
of de Waal, which disclose one of the most sordid incidents 
of Colonial exploitation. 

(3) The third fact to bear in mind is the way in which the 
wars on the natives were carried out. The cause of the first 
attack upon the Matabele was in point of fact the Jameson 
Agreement. The cause of the 1896 war was partly Sir Starr 
Jameson’s invasion of the Transvaal, and partly the inflic- 
tion of forced labour“and outrages upon the Matabele and 
Mashona natives. The highest legal authority in this 
country at the moment is, without question, the principal 
representative of the Crown, namely, Sir Gordon Hewart, 
K.C., the Attorney-General. Nothing has been written or 
spoken with regard to these attacks upon the natives so 
indignantly eloquent and conclusive as the description which 
Sir Gordon Hewart gave of these attacks before Lord Cave’s 
Commission during the hearing in the House of Lords. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Joun H. Harris. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


SIR, 
In reply to Miss Millar : 


(x) A reasoned historical judgment on such an event 
as the Matabele War of 1893 is not easily set out in few 
words, and I avoided it in my article for that reason. But 
if the challenge be made, it must be accepted. Miss Millar 
makes it. According to her, the war was the result of the 
philanthropic desire of the Chartered Company to protect 
a number of Mashona raided by Lobengula, In my opinion, 
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while this was erected into a casus belli, the aim of Jameson 
and the Company was the conquest of the Matabele, and 
of the Mashona with them, and the annexation of all their 
territories. 


I base my opinion on— 


(a) The evidence that the Company was aiming at war 
long before November, 1893, e.g. the Financial Times’ 
statement in 1892 that the Chartered Company were doing 
“all in their power to provoke Lobengula” ; Lobengula’s 
own remonstrance with them (July 27, 1893); Colen- 
brander’s remonstrance (August 3); the expression of 
the opinion of the manager of the Tati Concession ‘‘ that 
the object and aim of it all (i.e. declaration of war) is British 
aggrandisement ”; the signing of the Victoria Agreement 
as early as August 14 without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment ; and the words of so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Dawson on September g to Mr. J. S. Moffat: “I am 
firmly convinced that Loben does not want to fight... . 
I cannot see where the probability of hostilities occurring 
becomes apparent unless . . . the Company . . . wish to 
see the thing out.” 

(6) The evidence that in making war the Company 
sought far more than was necessary for the protection of 
these Mashona. The Victoria Agreement, with its promise 
of 4,000,000 acres to the troopers, a half share of “‘ loot ” 
[sic] to the men and half to the Company, and its allotment 
to each man of fifteen claims on reef and five alluvial claims, 
reads to me remote from philanthropic protection of 
Mashona. Add to this the fact that the more one examines 
the story, the more plainly appears the iron determination 
of Jameson to carry it through to its bitter end, for the 
Matabele impi, estimated at 8000, drops on investigation 
to 800 ; it is in retreat and the white men open fire upon 
it; the Matabele offer practically no resistance (as was 
officially admitted) ; and both on October 18, 1893, and 
January 12, 1894, Lobengula’s peace envoys were (to put 
it mildly) refused a hearing. No attempt was made to 
obtain the protection of the Mashona other than by this 
complete smashing of the Matabele, which cost £120,000, 
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and’ which resulted, moreover, in the Mashonas being also 
completely dispossessed of their lands. 

Thirdly, (c) the historian must take into consideration 
the character of the principals. Jameson and his friends, 
at the bar of history, are the men who were capable of 
plotting and carrying out the Jameson Raid. Jameson 
was the man who, because a white trader alleged robbery 
against a chief Ngomo, sent Capt. Lendy on an expedition 
which resulted in the deaths of twenty-one natives and 
the looting of forty-seven head of cattle without a single 
white man being injured. Thus Jameson does not seem 
to me to be much of a philanthropist, and when I consider 
that his protection of the Mashona has resulted in the 
entire annexation of the whole of their lands, I am still 
more doubtful of the disinterested character of the proceed- 
ings. One is reminded of other historic philanthropic acts. 
The proto-philanthropists of the Jameson type are our 
friends Hengist and Horsa, who came to protect the men 
of Kent. The Mashona and the Kentish men had, in the 
end, much the same opinion of the value of protection. 

Lastly, on this point, Miss Millar quotes the statement 
“6000 acres . . . £9000” as if I were responsible for it. 
It is simply the statement of the certified copy of Jame- 
son’s agreement with his troopers, and the reward they ex- 
pected to get. Her admission that (in certain cases) this 
promise of the Chartered Company ultimately turned out 
to be as brittle as pie-crust does not astonish me. One can 
only wish it had been the last of that nature. 

(2) Miss Millar’s statement is incorrect. The tribes are 
not confused. They both rose within a few months of one 
another, in fact the Mashona first. Their losses were 
frightful. In one case Mashona were burned to death by 
the avenging white force in the caves to which they had 
fled for protection. 

(3) Thus the natives are admitted to pay tax without 
representation for a government which has been imposed 
upon them. And the list of its charitable organizations 
reads beautifully. If, however, the Company were to 
cease to be a remunerative commercial affair, what of all 
this would remain? The Mission schools and works of 
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charity, yes. But I say frankly that I, personally, do not 
believe the Company pays a single policeman, etc., in the 
territories for any other reason than that such institutions 
are necessary for the production of dividends and the 
comfort of its white immigrants. 


(4) As this paragraph is wholly directed against the 
A.PS., I leave the matter to Mr. Harris, together with 
the allegations in the introduction of Miss Millar’s letter. 


(5) I fear I fail to see the point of this elaborate balance- 
sheet. The reserves were cut down by 6,673,055 acres and 
compensatory areas given totalling 5,610,595. Loss to the 
natives, 1,062,460. I said 1,000,000; I stand corrected 
and apologize. At this moment some 7000 families are 
being turned out neck and crop, and in Parliament (on 
November 3, 1920) Lt.-Col. Amery had the audacity to say 
that it was no hardship to them, and that as there was no 
expense involved there would be no compensation. Sir, I 
wish I could claim your space to say what friends of the 
natives must feel about this. It is the philanthropy of 
Hengist and Horsa over again. 


(6) The last statement of your correspondent moves me 
a great deal. It is exactly the kind of thing that goes down 
at a shareholders’ meeting with laughter and applause. 
But the natives have done well. When the philanthropists 
had finished with them in 1893 their 280,000 head of cattle 
were reduced to less than 50,000, and if these are by now 
652,776 I am very glad to hear it. But all this wealth does 
not average much among 770,000 natives. As to the granite 
soil, I am inclined to believe my friend Mr. A. S. Cripps’ 
verdict since he lives on the spot, but if the Company has 
given the natives the better land, or anything that it itself 
does not want, it will be for the first time in the history of 
white men in Africa. The promise of the inalienability of 
the Reserves, too, would read better if the Company had 
kept its promises in days gone by. And does anyone 
believe that should valuable minerals be found to-morrow on 
these Reserves, or science discover some new element of 
great value so placed that the Reserves were wanted for 
railways, that then these areas would not go the way of 
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the Matibi, the Gwaai, and the Shangani, and the promise 
become yet another “ scrap of paper ”’ ? 

Lastly—I cannot help it—I instanced Rhodesia as a case 
in which capitalist European companies and governments 
take native land, and I am told that a Matabele chief comes 
to the funeral of Sir Starr Jameson in a motor-car! Now, 
of course, we can smile and close the case. But what has 
the incident got to do with the matter? If a thousand 
Matabele had come in motor-cars, how does that touch 
the fact that the Matabele have been dispossessed of their 
own lands? Have serfs never been wealthy in history, 
and do they therefore cease to be serfs ? And if the incident 
is offered as an example of average native wealth, then all 
I can say is that it is entirely misleading. The natives of 
Rhodesia to-day live by sufferance on the least valuable 
portions of the lands that once were theirs, and they will 
remain a servile people for so long a time as their white 
conquerors can keep them so. 


ROBERT KEABLE. 


This Correspondence is now closed. 
EDITOR. 











